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taking study should be devoted to that admirable, though dis- 
tinctly minor person, A. Hill, Esq. 

G. P. Whicher. 

University of Illinois. 



THE INFINITIVE IN ANGLO-SAXON. By Morgan Call- 
away, Jr. Professor of English in the University of Texas. 
Washington, D. C. Published by the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington (Publication No. 169). 1913. 

Professor Callaway is to be warmly congratulated on con- 
tributing the most valuable investigation which has yet been 
made in the field of Anglo-Saxon syntax. His work may be 
commended without reservation for all the qualities which ren- 
der a piece of special research like this permanently useful. 
He has treated his subject with such absolute thoroughness 
as seemingly to leave nothing for the most painstaking gleaner 
who may come behind. The vast and perplexing mass of 
facts by which the student of the infinitive is usually be- 
wildered has been marshalled by him in orderly and logical 
array. Every passage in the entire body of Anglo-Saxon liter- 
ature in which an infinitive occurs has been scanned, analyzed, 
measured, and compared from every possible angle with the ob- 
ject of settling the meaning of the passage and thereby deter- 
mining its classification or of throwing light on the origins 
of the construction. Professor Callaway has weighed scru- 
pulously and acknowledged generously the views of all earlier 
investigators, but he has also thought independently, and as a 
result of it all he has succeeded in clarifying a number of 
questions the solution of which has hitherto seemed almost 
hopeless. Conspicuous among Professor Callaway's new re- 
sults is the discrimination between the uses of the infinitive 
with and without to and the determination of the extent of 
Latin influence on the various uses of the infinitive, results 
which were made possible only by a judicious avoidance of 
broad generalizations and adherence to a system of minute 
discrimination. 

The plan of the work, briefly, is as follows. The first thirteen 
chapters are devoted to a detailed description and analysis of 
the various uses arranged according to their function. Chap- 
ters I-III deal with the noun uses — subject, object, apposition, 
etc. ; Chapters IV-IX with the predicate uses — after auxiliary 
verbs, verbs of motion and rest, unit on, and oeon, and with ac- 
cusative or dative subjects; Chapters X-XII with the ad- 
verbial uses, and Chapter XIII with the adjectival use. In 
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each chapter active and passive infinitives are treated sepa- 
rately. The fourteenth is the most important single chapter, 
containing as it does the discussion of the origin of the con- 
structions described in the first thirteen. Chapter XV, under 
the title "Some Substitutes for the Infinitive in Anglo-Saxon", 
treats of the change from infinitive to present participle after 
verbs of motion and of the substitution of the present partici- 
ple in the construction of the accusative with infinitive. In 
Chapter XVI the writer seeks to confirm all his findings with 
regard to the uses of the infinitive in Anglo-Saxon by a care- 
ful examination of the status of these constructions in the 
other Germanic languages. It takes a separate chapter of ten 
solidly printed large octavo pages to sum up the results of the 
investigation in the most compendious form. There are also 
very useful Appendices. Appendix A gives a list of all the 
occurrences of the infinitive, classified primarily as in the 
general treatment, the instances in each class being given with 
the finite verbs, alphabetically arranged, of the passages in 
which they occur. Appendix D is a chart showing the number 
of times that all the constructions are found, in poetry, in 
prose, and in each individual work. Appendix B is a bibliog- 
raphy, and Appendix C has a detailed comment on the article 
to in the New English Dictionary. 

It must be evident from this bare description with what 
system and what minuteness, altogether above praise, the work 
has been done. And yet one is sometimes impelled to ask 
whether Professor Callaway has not carried his virtues to an 
extreme degree of refinement. In analyzing the factors which 
determine whether the infinitive is inflected or uninflected, he 
lays much stress on the distance which separates the infinitive 
from the governing word or phrase and sometimes attaches 
more significance to slight variations of position than is easily 
apparent. And in supporting his view that the form of the 
objective infinitive is in the greatest measure determined by 
the governing power of the verb on which it depends, the 
infinitive without to being characteristic of verbs with accusa- 
tive regimen and the form with to after verbs with dative 
or genitive regimen, he is forced to seek evidence in distinc- 
tions which were effaced before the historical period of Anglo- 
Saxon. The writer's method of splitting hairs is even more 
notable in his discussion of Latin influence. He is not con- 
tent with putting the question separately in connection with 
every special use of the infinitive, or even in connection with 
every homogeneous group of words with which it happens to 
be employed. For example it is not enough only to determine 
whether Latin has influenced the use of the infinitive as predi- 
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cate to a noun in the objective case, or more narrowly, whether 
it has affected this construction after verbs of mental percep- 
tion, but we must further restrict ourselves to an examination 
of the verbs of seeing and even scrutinize each particular verb 
of seeing. We may then discover that although the construc- 
tion is native after seon, it is due to Latin influence after 
sceawian (see p. 206). This does not seem to us to make suffi- 
cient allowance for the operation of analogy in the extension 
of a usage admittedly indigenous, and it results in attributing 
more influence to Latin models than is absolutely necessary. 
But we are free to say that this criticism is purely theoretical, 
for there is no individual conclusion in the work from which 
it is safe to dissent. Professor Callaway always has probabili- 
ty at least on his side. 

With particular eagerness do I wish to express my agree- 
ment with Professor Callaway on a point in regard to which 
he unjustly takes me to task. On pages 211 and 229 he cites 
passages from my dissertation on the Accusative with Infini- 
tive which seem to attribute the origin of that construction in 
part to an earlier use of the accusative with the "present 
participle" as predicate. To such a view Professor Callaway 
reasonably objects, and he has little difficulty in disposing of 
it and in proving that the use of a present participle with an 
accusative is considerably later than the similar use of the 
infinitive. I repeat that I am entirely in accord with this view 
and that all the material in my dissertation tends to confirm 
it. I have given no example of the use of the present partici- 
ple before the late Anglo-Saxon period and my citations be- 
come fairly common in early Middle English. The misunder- 
standing is due to Professor Callaway's inferring present par- 
ticiple where I wrote participle meaning only past participle. 
I must plead guilty to a failure to make myself clear. I 
wrote (p. 66) that "an adjective, adverb, participle, or prepo- 
sitional phrase", used with predicative force after a noun in 
the accusative case, "is a very important factor in the develop- 
ment of the construction of the accusative with infinitive in 
English", and (p. 110) that "after verbs of declaration 
the early language, in its original literature, shows only the 
faintest beginnings of the construction in the form of an accus- 
ative followed by a predicate noun, adjective, or participle." 
The passages which I cited in illustration, aside from those 
which contained adjectives or nouns, were those containing 
past participles, such as "]?a he hit geare wiste synnihte oe- 
seald, susle geinnod, geondfolen fyre ond faercyle", "Ne wat 
ic rnec beworhtne wulle flysum", "Mine stige ongit gestape- 
lode", "Selfe forstodon his word onwended", and others. 
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There were none with present participles. Nor can I see 
what there was in my footnote referring to Dr. Grimberg's 
opinion which should have led Professor Callaway to think 
that I endorsed it. I make this elaborate explanation not 
merely to vindicate my agreement with Professor Callaway 
in regard to the present participle, but to point out that he 
unduly ignores the importance of such passages as I have cited 
in contributing 'to the development of the accusative with in- 
finitive. A reviewer who cannot find anything else to disagree 
with may be permitted so much. 

All students should join the author in thanking the Car- 
negie Institution for the handsome form in which the work 
has been printed. With such an auxiliary to call upon, no 
person need despair who has anything of scientific value to 
put before the world. 

Jacob Zeitlin. 

University of Illinois. 



THE GREEK ROMANCES IN ELIZABETHAN FICTION. 

S. L. Wolff. Columbia University Press, 1912. $2.00. 

In Wolff's dissertation evidences of assiduity are every- 
where. Much actual contribution to knowledge is nowhere 
present — and what little new material is scattered in this 
volume of 482 pages has to a distinct extent appeared in two 
articles, one on Robert Greene and the Italian Renaissance 
(Englische Studien, XXXVII, pp. 321-374), the other on A 
Source of Euphues (Modern Philology, VII, pp. 577-585). 
The pseudo-scholarliness of Wolff's work may best be seen by 
an analysis of its content. One-half of the book is devoted 
to a discussion of the Greek romances themselves; and one- 
half of this space is given up to summaries. Of the second 
half of the book, the influence of the Greek romances upon Nash 
and Lodge is comprised in two pages, upon Lyly in thirteen, 
upon Greene in ninety-one, upon Sidney in one hundred and 
four ; of the material upon Sidney forty-five pages are a sum- 
mary of the Arcadia. That the summaries are well-done would 
assuredly be no defense for allowing them such vast propor- 
tions in a "contribution to knowledge." 

But if the summaries are to be found in a half-dozen other 
works, one might at least expect that in a book which can 
scarcely command any audience other than busy fellow- 
researchists, the one hundred and twenty-six pages on tbe 
nature of Greek romance should present more than stereo- 
typed facts known to every lecturer upon fiction — that the 
plot of the Greek romance emphasizes the relation of love and 



